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limitations of its effects. Most of the investigations have been con-
ducted in classrooms, by having students listen to a prepared speech
or read a statement on a given topic. Only a single presentation is
customary, in contrast to the barrage encountered in real life. Little
use has been made of emotional approaches, whereas human emotion is
the basic raw material of the skilled propagandist. An exception to
this general criticism is the well-planned study by Hartmann1 on the
emotional and rational appeals in propaganda. Carefully prepared
leaflets were distributed to selected wards of a Pennsylvania city during
an election campaign. Lack of finances and the handicap of running
under a Socialist label prevented the study from obtaining very strik-
ing results, but a slight difference suggested the superiority of the
emotional approach.
Various studies, such as that of Annis and Meier2 and one by Chen,3
reveal that significant differences in opinion can be produced by single
items of propaganda.4 Thei Annis and Meier technique, involving the
preparation of faked editions of the student newspaper, was worthy of
better application. An interesting observation by Bode5 was that
different types of propaganda might have the same effect. Bode
showed adult groups two films on labor problems, one from the con-
servative and one from the liberal viewpoint. Both films produced
greater liberalism on the questions involved! An interestingly parallel
finding comes from Remmers'6 work with high-school students.
Material favoring more government control of farming produced the
expected change in opinion of city children but had a negative effect
on attitudes of farm children in the same school. Propaganda, there-
fore, does not always follow the intent of the propagandist.
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